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behind the Russians were at that time in the
matter of leading an army."

The forces that met in battle at Lutzen on
May 2d were very unequal, amounting with due
deduction for the troops stationed at a distance
to 145,000 French against 88,000 of the allies.
Blucher's troops, under cover of a low hill, were fac-
ing the village of Grossgorschen, which was to be
many times lost and won before the day was over.
It was nearly midday when Blucher himself,
flourishing his sword, galloped up to Wittgen-
stein and asked permission to open fire. Wittgen-
stein's object, briefly stated, was to pass by the
villages of Grossgorschen, Klein Gorschen, Caja,
and Rahna and gain the level fields around
Lutzen, where his cavalry would have had a
chance to show its superiority over that of the
French. To that end, the cavalry, commanded
by Wintzingerode, had been grouped on the left
wing all ready to rush forward the moment the
villages should have been taken. But the taking,
or rather the holding, of those villages proved an
impossible task. The quadrangle formed by them
became a perfect inferno; indeed, to it was confined
the whole fighting of the day, now one side, now
the other gaining an advantage.

One is grateful for a glimpse of Blucher, in this
battle, given by a member of his own staff:

Blucher, with the most absolute imperturbability,
remained, for the most part at points of more or less